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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 


A Department of Urban Development 


In the Journal of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1960, Robert A. Sigafoos pro- 
poses the abolition of city planning 
departments and commissions, re- 
placing them with new agencies un- 
der a new name. He suggests a “de- 
partment of urban development.” 

While some of the statements by 
Mr. Sigafoos are inaccurate (“city 
planning has seldom risen above a 
specialized adjunct of the city engi- 
neering department”), he has made 
a contribution by suggesting a name. 
{ name is mighty important. No 
one can be much more aware of this 
than the planner. For a half century 
he has had to listen to the snide re- 
marks of those who equated “plan- 
ning with “dictatorship.” Even now, 
when it seems that every city in the 
nation is begging for his services, 
the planner still gets insults, the 
length of his hair and the pachy- 
dermatous origin of his headquar- 
lers are still questioned. 


BUT STICKS AND STONES may break 
my bones and all that. What Mr. 
Sigafoos has suggested is a more ac- 
curate designation for what has al- 
ready started and for what, it seems 
lo me, is the logical next step in 
municipal organization. 

First, look at the current activity 
of a planning agency. According to 
our idealized picture, it is making 
long-range plans, looking into the 
future, forecasting, suggesting ar- 
fangements, pointing out relation- 
ships, and helping the citizens and 
their government establish goals and 
the policies needed to reach those 
goals. But in the meantime, the city 
is growing, is developing. 


How is it developing? Primarily 
through the operations of private in- 
dividuals who are building shopping 
centers, industrial parks, mass hous- 
ing estates, and apartment com- 
plexes. But the planning agency is 
not planning those private operations 
—the planning: is being done by the 
architects and engineers and build- 
ers working for the private enterpre- 
neur. 


THIs Is PROPER. Nevertheless, if 
there is any validity to preparing 
for the future, these private under- 
takings must be compatible with the 
citizens’ goals and must comply with 
public policy. So the planner has de- 
vised several instruments for assur- 
ing compatibility and compliance, 
trying to avoid unnecessary restric- 
tion of private freedom. 

A related group of such devices 
includes the large-scale development 
provisions of the subdivision and 
zoning ordinances and the floating 
zone provisions of the zoning ordi- 
nance. These are specifically designed 
as development controls and guides, 
to allow freedom without license. 

The next stage of evolution is the 
comprehensive community develop- 
ment ordinance, already prepared 
and partially worked out in a few 
places. The comprehensive develop- 
ment ordinance will combine zoning, 
subdivision control, the large-sca! 
project regulations, and portions of 
the comprehensive plan. Again no- 
tice the key word for this ordinance: 
development. 

Most planning departments have a 
separate section for “long-range” 
planning if they can possibly ar- 
range it. If it is not possible, the di- 
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rector and commissioners are quite 
frustrated because the “other” tasks 
—zoning administration, plat review, 
special studies—interfere with “plan- 


ning.” Their frustration is under- 
standable. 


But look at it from the other side. 
If all efforts were given to long- 
range planning, with none given to 
the “other” tasks, we should never 
see the plan carried out, the policies 
followed, nor the goals achieved. 
This, in fact, was the weakness of 
the earliest planning efforts, and is 
the basic fault, now so universally 
bemoaned, of the package plan. 

These “other” tasks | have men- 
tioned, plus two extremely important 
tools—mandatory referral of public 
projects and the capital budget—are 
not planning. They are the means 
used by the city to assure its own 
development by plan, if one exists, 
by intuition if one does not exist. 
While many planning agencies do 
not now have all of these develop- 
ment duties, the effective ones do 
have them. The effective agencies 
are already departments of urban 
development, in fact if not in name. 





WHICH BRINGS Us, inevitably, to 
urban renewal. The history of this 
activity, as shown in its name 
changes, is quite revealing: first, 
slum clearance—knock the worst 
buldings down! Second, redevelop- 
ment—tear them down and _ build 
something useful in their place! 
Third, renewal—knock some down, 
rebuild, rehabilitate, and modernize 
some, protect and conserve others! 
Finally, without a change of name, 
we have a community renewal plan 
—cover the city! Make a plan for 
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(Editorial—continued ) 


the development and growth of the 
entire city. 

In our cities. we have approached 
urban development from two direc- 
tions. In planning, we started with 
the dream of the City Beautiful and 
became more practical until we were 
preparing capital budgets. From the 
other direction, we started with the 
demolition of our worst slums (which, 
of course, had a close connection 
with the City Beautiful), and have 
progressed to the preparation of a 
community renewal plan, which 
should include a budget for carrying 
the plan out. 


THE TWO MOVEMENTS meet in 
urban development. which is merely 
the sum of all public and all private 
activities which make up the growth 
and changes of the city as it adjusts 
itself to the passage of time. 

In some cities the two lines of 
evolution have already met. In some. 
renewal activities are in the hands 
of the planning agency. In others. 
the only true planning is being 
done by the renewal agency. 

It seems to me that sooner or later 
this division of the urban develop- 
ment functions of the city must be 
eliminated. Certainly. old-fashioned 
planning without the positive tools 
for implementation is a thing of the 
past. Without the use of the powers 
of taxation, bonding, eminent do- 
main, and the police power to see 
that plans are carried out. planning 
is purely an_ intellectural pastime. 
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School News 

The University of California ex- 
tension program in city and regional 
planning will expand in the spring 
to include a new course in civic de- 
sien and a series of seminars on ur- 
ban renewal. Approximately 200 per- 
sons were enrolled in fall classes, held 
in several cities. Of this number, over 
50 were city planning commissioners 
participating in a course on “Plan- 
ning for Community Improvements.” 
An additional 12 were younger plan- 
ners who had had no graduate study 
in planning. 


The University of Illinois will pro- 
vide fellowships and assistantships 
for 1961-62 that carry stipends rang- 
ing from $950 to $2.000. Teaching 
assistantships are available in both 
city planning and landscape archi- 
tecture. Research assistantship ap- 
pointments will be made in connec- 
tion with projects of the Bureau of 
Community Planning. Application 
forms may be obtained from L. B. 
Wetmore, Department of City Plan- 
ning and Landscape Architecture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Appli- 
cations must be filed by February 15. 


The University of North Carolina 
announces assistantships and fellow- 
ships for 1961-62 in city and regional 
planning, with stipends varying from 
$750 to $3,000 yearly. Although the 
deadline is past for fellowship appli- 
cations. those for assistantships may 
be received until March 1. Write to 





Urban renewal, which also requires 
all these governmental powers. is 
just speeding up chaos unless it is 
based on sound economic, social, and 
physical background knowledge. com- 
prehensiveness, understanding — the 
problems of interrelations, and clear 
eoals—the contribution of true plan- 
ning. 

We have learned that planning 
without implementation is futile. We 
know too well that implementation 
without planning is chaos. 

I do not believe that it is out of 
line even to divide all municipal 
functions into two categories—op- 
eration and development. It has al- 
ready proved a useful division of the 
municipal budget. Inevitably, it seems 
lo me, we must come to a depart- 
ment of urban development. There 
is a lot in a name if it will help us 
lo unite activities that should no 
longer be divided. (DOH) 


Chairman, Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of 


North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


An Ohio State University student 
will be the recipient of the 1961 
Nichols Foundation grant-in-aid from 
the Urban Land Institute. The $2,- 
100 award, made through a different 
school each year, will go to a gradu- 
ate student in urban planning attend- 
ing the university during the 1961- 
62 academic year; he will be ex- 
pected to carry on a research pro- 
gram in one of three subjects: the 
future market for industrial sites, re- 
tail shops outside of shopping centers, 
and the effects of urban renewal on 
real estate values. Application should 
be made by April 15 to Israel Stoll- 
man, Associate Professor of City and 
Regional Planning, 190 West 17th 
Ave., Columbus 10. 


Case Institute of Technology has 
announced a new program in Plan- 
ning and Policy Sciences. It includes 
a two-year master’s curriculum in 
planning, technological studies — in 
water resources, and seminars on 
science and government. 


Washington University, St. Louis, 
is planning an institute of urban 
studies to carry out research, train- 
ing, and community service. Gradu- 
ate students in the social sciences, 
architecture, and engineering will 
study and work together to decide 
on objectives. 


Conference Memo 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MEMBERS will be held Monday af- 
ternoon, May 1, at the Denver Hilton 
Hotel. The agenda includes election 
of officers and directors, the execu- 
tive director's report, and the pres- 
entation of the Aspo Silver Medal 
and Journalism Award. 


PLANNING SCHOOL ALUMNI 
GROUPS that want Aspo to reserve 
a room for them on Tuesday evening, 
May 1, must inform the Aspo office 
before March 15. 


THE JOB MARKET is scheduled 
for 4:00-6:00 P.M. on Sunday, April 
30. The May 1 issue of Jobs in Plan- 
ning will be distributed at this ses- 
sion, and will include the names of 
agency representatives who will be at 
the Conference to interview for the 
jobs they have advertised in this is- 
sue. Deadline for submitting an ad 
for the May 1 issue is April 17. 
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Recent statements concerning ur- 
ban and farm migrants underscore 
some of the problems to be discussed 
during the Aspo Conference in Den- 
ver. One is from Dr. Clarence Senior 
of Columbia University, author of 
Aspo’s study on internal migration: 
the other is from Robert C. Goodwin, 
director of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Employment Security. 
Both of these experts will be on the 
panel for the session on “Migration, 
Minorities, and the Implications for 
Planning.” 


SCHOOLS. Dr. Senior took fig- 
ures compiled by the New York City 
Board of Education on admissions 
and discharges of day school pupils, 
had the material mimeographed, and 
sent it to the superintendents of 
schools in the 200 largest cities in 
the United States. He asked them 
whether they kept similar records 
and, if so, whether they would send 
him their data. Most replied that 
they did not keep such records (but 
that it was a good idea and they 
would do so in the future). Several 
did supply statistics, highlights of 
which follow (totals are approxi- 
mate ) : 


New York City: total enrollment, 
950,000; period. 1951-1958 
in-migration  ...............- 238,000 
out-migration .............. 294,000 
ict tien 56.000 
Phoenix, Arizona: high school en- 


rollment, 19,000; period, 1953-1959 


in-migration§ ...............-..-- 5.345 

out-migration .................. 5.194 

I Sool ts boaiuncientitelen 151 
Detroit: public and parochial 


schools; period, 1919-1959 
in-migration ................ 110,136 


out-migration .............. 134,517 
Ot, eee 24,411 


Boston: enrollment, 90,000; period, 
1952-1959 


in-migration .................. 13,000 
out-migration ................ 32,000 
Se Seer cee 19,000 


Jackson, Michigan: enrollment, 12.,- 
000; period, 1952-1959 


in-migration ...................- 4,108 
out-migration ................-. 4,699 
EIN Sieneisenstasiasiiietasiiinn 591 


Binghamton, New York: enrollment, 
15.000; period, 1950-1959 


in-migration ..............-.-.-. 6,379 

out-migration ................-- 7,195 

OE SS Eee een 816 
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Effects of Migration on Schools and Community Facilities 


Springfield, Ohio: enrollment, 17.- 
000; period, 1949-1959 


in-migration  ........ Shed eR 7.000 
out-migration ................ 14,000 
I sidiciaceietereunncccnics 7,000 
MIGRATORY WORKERS. Mr. 


Goodwin. who will speak on “The 
Importance of Community Facilities 
for Migrant Farm Workers,” has 
pointed out that “the problem of 


adequate community facilities for 
migratory agricultural workers is 


one which deserves a great deal more 
attention than has been given it to 
date. Too often the important con- 
tribution which the migratory agri- 
cultural worker makes to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the local com- 
munity is ignored. Frequently the 
lack of adequate community facili- 








Highlighted 


ties becomes an important barrier to 
the recruitment of migratory farm 
workers urgently needed to harvest 
the crops and thus to assure income 
and purchasing power in the com- 
munity.” 

The map accompanying this ar- 
ticle, from a Public Health Service 
publication, “Domestic Agricultural 
Migrants in the United States,” 
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shows the travel patterns of seasonal 
migratory agricultural workers. 
Southern Negroes predominate among 
the agricultural migrants in the East 
Coast states, and LU. S. citizens of 
Mexican ancestry in other states. 
Low-income Southern white families, 
Puerto Ricans, and Indians are also 
found in the domestic agricultural 
migrant population. 


New York City Zoning Resolution Adopted 


On December 15, 1960, New York’s 
Board of Estimate approved a new 
zoning resolution, the first compre- 
hensive amendment of the zoning 
rules. (The original resolution was 
adopted in 1916.) The adoption 
came after two years of hearings. 

New York’s 1916 zoning resolu- 
tion was the pioneer zoning ordi- 
nance in the nation, by far the most 
influencial ordinance ever written. 
But after 34 years it had become no- 
toriously out of date. An earlier at- 
tempt to revise it in 1950 aroused 
such opposition that the proposal 
was withdrawn. The new resolution, 
however, met with widespread ap- 
proval. The New York Chapter of 
the AIA said, in part: 

New York... can no longer af- 


ford to suffer physical hardship be- 

cause of archaic zoning restrictions. 

Nor should we, as architects, be con- 

fronted with a zoning resolution that 

discourages good building design. As 

it stands the amendment is realistic, 

workable, and imaginative. It will 

elevate the standards of building in 
the city and will, in fact, bring new 
economies to construction. 

The new resolution is a massive 
document taking up 255 double-size 
pages in the City Record. It provides 
for 66 zoning districts: 13 residence 
districts, 41 commercial districts, 
and 12 manufacturing districts. Per- 
formance standards are used in the 
manufacturing districts. Provision is 
made for the termination of some 
nonconforming uses, primarily in res- 
idential districts. 
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Question and Comment: Camps 





We would appreciate any information available through Planning Advisory 
Service about zoning land for private camp purposes, such as for Boy Scouts, 
underprivileged children, and summer camps. There are occasions when the rec- 
reational features would be encroached upon if the demands for overnight accom- 
modation were satisfied. In circumstances like these, it may be desirable for 
municipalities to enact regulations governing the density of land use and the size 


and location of buildings. 


It is surprising that so few zoning 
ordinances specifically mention camps 
as a permitted use in one of the zon- 
ing districts. We have found only 
one ordinance (and this is from a 
secondary source) where a camp is 
defined. The proposed zoning ordi- 
nance for the town of Cortland. New 
York (1951). classifies camps into 
three separate categories: 


Type I—Any area of land or water on 
which are located two or more cabins, 
tents, trailers, shelters, houseboats, or 
other accommodations of a design or 
character that is normally intended or 
suitable for seasonal or other tempor- 
ary living purposes, regardless of wheth- 
er such structures or other accommoda- 
tions actually are occupied seasonally 
or otherwise; or 

Type Il—Any building or group of 
buildings. other than buildings con- 
stituting a camp of Type I, used for 
temporary or seasonal living purposes 
other than normal residential occu- 
pancy of a dwelling of a type permitted 
in the district in which situated or 
normal occupancy of a hotel, rooming 
house, tourist home or automobile 
court; or 

Type II]—Any land, including any 
building thereon used for any assem- 
bly of persons for what is commonly 
known as “day camp” purposes; and 
shall apply to any of the foregoing 
establishments whether or not con- 
ducted for profit and whether occupied 
by adults or by children, either as in- 
dividuals, families, or groups. 


The ordinances that specifically 
mention camps as a permitted use 
generally include them in a special 
use district. The Upper Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Zoning Ordinance 
(1956) permits camps as special ex- 
ceptions in the residential-agricultur- 
al zone. 

Sec. 4. RESIDENTIAL 
TURAL ZONE 
B. Special Exceptions. 
(2) A children’s camp, foundling 
home or orphanage provided that the 
parcel of land in question contains a 
minimum of five (5) acres. 


AGRICUL- 


The Kern County, California, Zon- 
ing Ordinance (1957) permits camps 
in the recreational-forestry zone. No 
standards are set for building height, 
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for front. side, and rear yards, or for 
distance between buildings located on 
the same lot in this zoning district. 
Nor are there any area requirements 
for this district. except that parcels 
containing less than 10,000 square 
feet in area are subject to the require- 
ments of the R-1 zone. The Monterey 
County, California. Zoning Ordinance 
(1955) permits camps in the recrea- 
tional or “L” district. 


We have a hunch that the general 
treatment of camps is handled through 
special use permits. While we are 
very much of the opinion that zon- 
ing ordinances should be written so 
that no special use permits are nec- 
essary, it would seem that some un- 
usual, quite rare uses requiring a 
vood deal of land should have some 
sort of review before the permit is 
issued. In general, what we are trying 
to do is to see that this particular 
use, which requires a lot of land. 
does not interfere with the normal 
progress of carrying out the land use 
plan. Under these circumstances, a 
special use permit does seem justi- 
fied. The type of use we refer to 
includes camps and such things as 
cemeteries, golf courses, and airports. 

The San Bernardino, California. 
Zoning Ordinance (1953) has estab- 
lished an “O” Open District. While 
camps are not specifically mentioned 
as permitted uses in this district, we 
think it has some possibilities for 
your consideration. Some pertinent 
sections are extracted below: 


The following regulations shall apply 
to the “O” Open District: 
19.1 Uses Permitted: 

No building or structure shall be 

erected, structurally altered or main- 

tained other than for uses incidental 
to the open use of the land as fol- 
lows: 

A: Agricultural uses provided that 
no dwellings either temporary 
or permanent be permitted in 
relation thereto. 

B: Flood control channels, spread- 
ing grounds, settling basins, 
freeways, parkways, park drives. 

C: Such other uses as the Commis- 


sion determines to be similar 
to the above. 
19.2 Conditions to Use: 
All buildings and structures in this 
district shall be subject to review 
and approval by the Commission. 
19.3 Minimum Lot Area, Lot Dimen- 
sions and Other Conditions to use: 
A. Area and Lot Dimension: 
No requirement. 
B. Height: 
Maximum building height. One 
(1) story, twenty (20) feet. 
C. Building Coverage: 
Maximum ten (10) percent of 
the lot area. 
). Yards: 


None required. 


Fk. Loading: 
None required. 


I. Space Between Buildings: 
No requirements. 
J. Architectural Review: 


Plans for all building and struc- 
tures shall be submitted to the 
Commission for review and ap- 
proval. 


There seems to a wide range of 
opinion as to desirable camp stand- 
ards. They apparently depend a great 
deal on the type of organization that 
sponsors the camping facilities. For 
example, the Girl Scouts state that 
a council camp site should have an 
area of at least 100 acres—or, ex- 
pressed another way, at least “an 
acre a camper.” Some other standards 
that we have noted call for a mini- 
mum acreage of 20 acres. You may 
he able to get more information from 
the American Camping Association, 
Inc.. Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Indiana. 

Other sources for minimum stand- 
ards in this country are the various 
state regulations. Two booklets ap- 
pear to handle this subject rather 
thoroughly: Sanitation Standards for 
Recreation Camps, 1956, Michigan 
Department of Health, Lansing 4: 
and Standards for Established Camps 
for Children in California, 1953, Cal- 
ifornia Department of Social Welfare, 
616 K Street, Sacramento. 

The best treatment of the develop- 
ment of camp sites is in Camp Site 
Development by Julian Harris Salo- 
mon, published by the Girl Scouts of 
America. New York 22, for $5. 

It looks as though you are pretty 
much on your own in devising zon 
ing standards for camp development. 
We will be very much interested in 
seeing what you are able to devise. 


Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad: 


visory Service. 
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This column, which will be a reg- 
ular feature of the Newsletter, is in- 
tended as an informal account of some 
of Aspo’s activities that may interest 
you. Sometimes it will be a collection 
of miscellaneous items—staff work in 
progress. collaboration with other or- 
ganizations, conferences attended, 
and so on. Sometimes it will explain 
some phase of Aspo’s program in de- 
tail. Sometimes it will report on one 
or more problems in the planning 
field that the Society is dealing 
with—not only for the purpose of 
informing you about it, but to get 
your comments and suggéstions. 

As a beginner, a bit of background 
about Aspo as an organization: 

The present Aspo staff of seven- 
teen includes nine professionals. with 
undergraduate and graduate degrees 
in planning, engineering, political 
science, sociology, economics, com- 
muications, law, liberal arts, and jour- 
nalism, and eight staff assistants and 
secretaries. The 1961 budget will be 
approximately $193,000, 

Aspo’s current committees are: 
Executive; Nominating; Membership 
and Ethics; Program and Policy; 
Silver Medal Award; Journalism 
Award; and two joint Aspo-Aip com- 
mittees. on Education and Liaison. 

Cooperation and joint activities 
with other organizations are impor- 
lant ways in which the Society carries 
out its purpose. Aspo is currently 
participating on a continuing basis 
in the work of many groups, among 
them : 

U.S. Public Health Service National 
Advisory Committee on Com- 
munity Air Pollution 

Highway Research Board Advi- 
sory Committee on the Study of 
Parking 

National Industrial Zoning Com- 
mittee 

American Standards Association 
Committee on Reactor Safety 

Conference on Metropolitan Area 
Problems 

National Opinion Research Center 
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Four Books Added to ASPO List of Sale Items 


Aseo members may purchase the 
books reviewed below at a discount, 
made possible because of quantity 
orders from the publishers. 


Land for the Future. Marion Claw- 
son, R. Burnell Held, and Charles H. 
Stoddard. Published for Resources 
for the Future, Inc.. by Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1960. 570 pp. 
$8.50; $7.50 to Aseo members. 

Few people today will question pre- 
dictions that the population and per 
capita real income in the United 
States will approximately double in 
the next 40 years. These changes will 
increase the demand for the products 
of the land, yet they must take place 
in a country whose land area is fixed. 
The authors have studied six major 
categories of land use—urban, recre- 
ational, agricultural, forest, grazing, 
and miscellaneous. They examine ex- 
isting conflicts of land demand, assess 
the areas of change most necessary, 
and suggest ways to minimize com- 
peting demand and need. 

This is a readable, first-rate job, 
which for the first time presents al- 
ternatives in future use of this coun- 
try’s land. (JP) 


Planning the Neighborhood. Amer- 
ican Public Health Association Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing. 
Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago. 1918, reprinted 1960. 94 pp. 
$3; $2.50 to Aspo members. 

This is an excellent publication 
which, fortunately, is now back in 
print and has new bibliographic ma- 
terial. It recommends standards and 
principles for every phase of the 
physical environment of residential 
areas, and should be a_ part of any 
basic planning library. (MSB) 





Steering Committee on Metro- 
politan Research Program 
International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Planning (Executive 
Committee) 
Interamerican Planning Society Ad- 
visory Council 
American Committee for Interna- 
tional Municipal Cooperation 
NauHrO International Committee 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation Fellow- 
ships Selection Committee 
Jaycee Professional Advisory Coun- 
cil on Community Development 
Aip Committee on Church Planning 
Public Adminstration Service 
Board of Trustees 


Principles and Practice of Town 
and Country Planning. Lewis Keeble. 
The Estates Gazette, Ltd., London. 
2nd ed., 1959. 338 pp. $7; $6.50 to 
Aspo members. 

The American planner will find 
this book one of the most compre- 
hensive works on city planning ever 
assembled. An indication of the 
scope is the index, which runs the 
gamut from Abercrombie to Zip-a- 
tone. The discussion is reinforced 
with support from such related fields 
as geography and urban ecology. 
An abundance of plans and _pro- 
posals, graphically presented, are 
subjected to Mr. Keeble’s criticism. 

The author outlines in detail the 
principles and standards for land 
use and circulation planning, based 
on an admixture of scientific deter- 
minants and humanistic values. 

The American reader will find ex- 
planations of British planning stand- 
ards, practices, customs, and legal 
arrangements that are not applicable 
to the U. S. Nevertheless, the presen- 
tation is provocative and, where 
standards differ, the rigorous logic 
of derivation is still valid. (JKR) 


Town Design. Frederick Gibberd. 
Frederick A. Praeger. Inc., New 
York. 3rd rev. ed., 1959. 316 pp. 
$15; $13 to Aspo members. 

This book is concerned with civic 
design, an often neglected area 
which lies somewhere between the 
disciplines of city planning and ar- 
chitecture. Profusely illustrated, it 
draws on the classic examples of 
the past. Although timeless, these 
legacies are not likely to be re- 
peated, and if they were, they would 
not be an honest statement of the 
twentieth century. The problem today 
is to incorporate the time-tested ele- 
ments of civic design wihin a pres- 
ent-day context. Mr. Gibberd has 
chosen for criticism several examples 
which meet the challenge with vary- 
ing success. 

Yet there are no suggestions on 
how to achieve fine civic design. Ob- 
viously it cannot be done by fiat. 
Responsibility for the urban scene 
is not centralized, but is shared by 
the city planner,-the architect, the 
builder, and their clients. Perhaps 
the best approach is to rely on an en- 
lightened public. Town Design, a 
stimulating addition to the planner’s 
library, also deserves a place on the 


layman’s shelf. (JKR) 
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personals 


Mrs. RanpoLpH GUGGENHEIMER 
joined the New York City Planning 
Commission on January 1 as _ its 
first woman member. Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer has served with several pub- 
lice-service organizations, including 
the Committee for Modern Zoning. 
She feels that her appointment is a 
sign that more women are entering 
various fields of public activity, and 
believes that “city planning is just 
an extension of homemaking and 
housekeeping.” 


Artuur B. GALuion, director of 
planning for Harland Bartholomew 
and Associates, Honolulu, was _ re- 
cently awarded a silver medal by the 
University of Southern California 
chapter of Scarab, the national ar- 
chitectural fraternity. 


Warten Kk. JoHNson has _ been 
named Wisconsin’s first director of 
state planning in the state’s Depart- 
ment of Resource Development. Both 
the department and the planning po- 
sition were created by the legislature 
in 1959. Mr. Johnson came to the 
post after serving as planning di- 
rector for Madison for 14 years: 
prior to that time, he served with 
the Detroit city planning staff. 


Lesuit H. Smirx, for 20 years 
with the Long Beach (California) 
Planning Commission, has just been 
e'ected president of the Southern 
California Planning Congress. He 
was also recently appointed chair- 
man of the Long Beach Mayor and 
Council’s Public Improvement Advi- 
sory Committee. 


job changes 


R.W.G. BryYANT, now town plan- 
ner, Halifax (Nova Scotia) Planning 
Commission; formerly planning off- 
cer, Coventry, England. 


MicHaEL CirINo, now assistant 
planner, Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, Sil- 
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ALEXANDER K, OGLOBLIN, 30, a for- 
mer Aspo member, died January 6 
in Chicago. At the time of his death, 
he was with the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. Previous to that time, he 
had been on the staff of Jack Meltzer 
Associates in Chicago, chief city 
planner with the Cleveland City 
Planning Commission, and a_plan- 
ning analyst with the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission. 





ver Spring; formerly planner, Ar- 
lington County, Virginia. 


Epwarp Conroy, now executive 
director, Metropolitan Area Develop- 
ment Citizens Committee. Youngs- 
town, Ohio; formerly city manager, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 


Kermit Crouch, now with Com- 
munity Planning and Design As- 
sociates, St. Paul, Minnesota; for- 
merly planner, Twin Cities Metro- 
politan Planning Commission. 


E. FLercHer Davis, now project 
planner, Candeub, Fleissig & Asso- 
ciates, Newark; formerly with Area 
Public Works Office, Chesapeake Po- 
tomac River Naval Command, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Marvin GOLDSTEIN, now associate 
city planner, Yonkers (New York) 
City Planning Board; formerly as- 
sistant planner, Westchester County 
Department of Planning. 


Victor Grimson, now planning 
director, Bellingham, Washington: 
formerly with planning staff, Bur- 
naby, British Columbia. 


Wittiam F, Kane, Jr.. now with 
the Worcester (Massachusetts) 
Chamber of Commerce; formerly 
planner, Technical Planning Asso- 
ciates, New Haven, Connecticut. 


DaniEL F. KRUMEL, now director 
of planning, Pensacola, Florida; for- 
merly planner II, Pensacola. 


JoHN Martin MEEK, now press 
secretary for U. S. Senator Robert 
S. Kerr; formerly manager, U. S. 
Jaycee Community Development De- 
partment, Tulsa. 


Midwest Planning and Research, 
Inc., Minneapolis: JoHN Dar.inc, 
now head of Graphic Department, 


formerly with the St. Paul Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority; Jony 
Pond, now associate in public ad. 
ministration and finance, formerly 
municipal land consultant, Stern 
Bros., Kansas City. 


Ropert NEHANIV, now with the 
Arapahoe County (Colorado) Plan. 
ning Commission; formerly student, 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleve. 
land. 


THomas E. SkarUPA, now city 
planner, Torrington, 
formerly senior 


Plains. New York. 


Connecticut; 
engineer, White 


Joun T. Sux, now operational 
planner, High Point, North Carolina; 
formerly student, Virginia Polytech. 
nic Institute. 


FreD UTEVSKY, now assistant di- 
rector for planning, Puget Sound Re. 
gional Transportation Study, Seattle; 
formerly assistant director, Pitts. 
burgh City Planning Department. 





a 
CORRECTION: David E. Forester’s | 
new position was incorrectly listed in 
the December ASPO Newsletter. The 
Broome County Planning Board is in 
New York, not New Jersey. 





Nominating Committee 

Arnett Leslie, Aspo board mem- 
ber, will serve as chairman of the 
nominating committee for the  elee- 
tion of new officers and directors al 
the Aspo National Planning Confer- 
ence in Denver (April 30-May 4). 

The committee will nominate a 
president and vice-president for one- 
year terms, and three directors for 
three-year terms. ASPO members may 
suggest nominees to the chairman or 
any committee member. 

Other members of the committee 
appointed by Aspo President Harold 
S. Shefelman are Charles Crangle. 
director, Bureau of Planning, New 
York State Department of Com- 
merce; George F. Nez, director of 
regional planning, Inter-County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, Den- 
ver; Paul Watt, planning director, 
Metropolitan Dade County, Miami: 
and Raymond Dorn, member, Pasa- 
dena City Planning Commission. 

Board directors whose terms ex- 
pire in 1961 are Arthur J. Baum, 
Los Angeles; Francis $. McMichael. 
Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania; and 
Edward Winsor, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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using) Membership Certificates 
JouNE 4 Certificate of Membership in 
€ adF Aspo will be sent to all members 
merly \ithin the next few weeks. It will be THE AMERICAN SOCTETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 
Sterng permanent certificate, with a seal 
to be issued each year when mem- hy : ° 

h bership is renewed, and it will cer- certi ficate ofmembersh ip 
Plan. tify membership in the Society until 

“tthe date indicated on the seal. The 


—- Certificate, which measures 814 by TO CERTIFY THAT 2002. ruse 
ll inches, is shown at right. ; 
A ribbon, marked either “20 is a member 
. cine Years.” or “10 Years,” will be added eo " a en 
Pon under the Aspo Corporate Seal for / \ ~~ \ of this Society 
White} 135 members who have held a mem- easvnbton: thsi ee \ until the date 
bership in the Society for at least \ \ ] nem 
20 years, and for the 520 who have .. / \ dt indicated on the 
itional | been members for at least 10 years. “ Sinead 


| seal fired hereto. 
olina:| When a member reaches either of 


lytech. | these benchmarks of Aspo member- , >. 4 

; ship. a new Certificate with the ap- Lovin 0) 

propriate ribbon will be issued. a 
int di- sy the end of 1960, 55 members 
nd Re-} had held a membership in Aspo for 
eattle; | at least 25 years; 28 more reach the 
Pitts | quarter-century mark in 1961. Sin- 











ent. sle asterisks indicate Honorary Life “Harold M. Lewis, New York J. Martin Frissel, Michigan : 
——] Members; double asterisks indicate ~ Karl B. Lohman, Illinois Henry D. Harral, Pennsylvania 
ester’s |} Charter Members: triple asterisks in- George E. Lommel, Indiana _ Charles E. Hatch, Ohio 
ed in |1 dicate both. Theodore T. McCrosky, New York Edmond H. Hoben, Chile 
. The Howard Menhinick, Georgia John T. Howard, Massachusetts 
is in Twenty-five years of ASPO mem- **Harold Merrill, Washington, D. C. Richard Ives, California 
bership during 1960: Robert B. Mitchell, Pennsylvania Kansas State College Department 
~~ — **Robert Anderson, Illinois John Nolen, Jr., Washington, D.C. of Architecture. Kansas 
ee Charles S. Ascher, New York Newell L. Nussbaumer, New York Joseph F. Kreinberg, Ohio 
mem- | ** Tracy Augur, Washington, D. C. *Harold S. Osborne, New Jersey Lake Forest Building, Planning, 
of the | ° Har'and Bartholomew, Missouri Francis A. Pitkin, Pennsylvania and Zoning Department, Illinois 
e elec. | “Terrell Bartlett, Texas Ira S. Robbins, New York Walter McMaitland, California 
tors at} “Frederick Bigger, Pennsylvania Irving C. Root, Maryland *Gerhardt F. Meyne, Illinois 
Confer- Russell Van Nest Black, Pennsyl- Santa Barbara County Planning ‘Grant Mickle, Washington, D. C. 
, A). vania Commission, California Howard R. Olson, Illinois 
wate & Walter H. Blucher, Michigan Maynard O. Saunder, Massachu- *George W. Simons, Jr., Florida 
or one: Ernest J. Bohn, Ohio setts *Clarence S. Stein, New York 
ors for J. Franklin Bonner, New York **Ladislas Segoe, Ohio *Herbert S. Swan, Illinois 
os wee Milton Breivogel, California I. S. Shattuck, Minnesota Barbara Terrett, New York 
man or | Harold S. Buttenheim, New Jer- Huber E. Smutz, California *Eugene Van Cleef, Ohio 
sey *Van Beuren Stanbery, California E. H. Wiecking, Virginia 
nmittee Floyd A. Carlson, Wisconsin Carroll A. Towne, Virginia Donald Wolbrink, Hawaii 
Harold Frederick P. Clark, New York *Warren Jay Vinton, Maryland ‘ . , 
‘rangle, Des Moines City Planning Com- Ralph Walker, New York Planning in Thailand 
x, New mission, lowa *Morton L. Wallerstein, Virginia The government of Thailand re- 
Com- Andre M. Faure, Arizona Gilbert F. White, Illinois cently announced its plans to estab- 
ctor of Carl Feiss, Washington, D. C. *Harlow O. Whittemore, Michigan lish a National Office of City Plan- 
ity Re | ‘Perry Fellows, New Jersey Abel Wolman, Maryland ning and to set up a development 
. Den Harry D. Freeman, California corporation to implement the Greater 
i rector, John M. Gaus, Massachusetts Twenty-five years of ASPO mem- Bangkok Plan. The announcement 
Miami; | | Gerald S. Gimre, Tennessee bership during 1961: followed presentation of this plan to 
- Pasa: City of Haverhill, Massachusetts H. F. Aumach, Washington the Ministry of the Interior by Sam- 
a. “George H. Herrold, Minnesota Edmund M. Bacon, Pennsylvania uel Cullers, City Planning Adviser to 
ms eX *P. C. Hetherton, California Harry E. Bergh, California the ministry. He is senior member 
Baum, | ‘Leonard B. Hiebel, Ohio Melville C. Branch, California of Litchfield Whiting Bowne & As- 
Lichael. Aaron B. Horwitz, Israel Alvin C. Bromm, Wisconsin sociates, which worked with the firm 
‘a: and Henry Klein, New York Michael M. Burris, New Jersey of Adams, Howard & Greeley on the 
Rhode Elmer Krieger, Wisconsin Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts Bangkok plan under the Ministry of 
“Hugo Franz Kuehne, Texas Richard B. Fernbach, Iowa the Interior and USOM, Thailand. 
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planners | 


The Northern California Metrop- 
olis. Karl H. Baruth. The National 
Press. Palo Alto, California. 1960. 
21 pp. $8. 

An interesting and_ well-presented 
scheme for planning the super-me- 
tropolis centered on the Bay Area. 
The projection is to the year 2010. 
at which time the population is esti- 
mated at 15 million. Mr. Baruth in- 
troduces some new ideas in metropol- 
itan planning. Chief of these is the 
quarter, a planning unit of about 
250.000 people based on the junior 
college. which would be generally 
self-contained for place-of-work and 
residence. He thus proposes to elimi- 
nate the need for rapid transit. 

Some of his assumptions (the 21- 
hour work week, for example) may 
be considered a little far out. The 
most noticeable lack in the plan is 
any clear discussion of administra- 
tion and governmental devices for 
accomplishing the plan. It is, never- 
theless, a thought-provoking scheme. 


(DOH) 





Bibliographies 

Automatic Data Processing in the 
Urban Planning Process. Exchange Bib- 
liography No. 15. 1960. 11 pp. $1. Fur- 
ther References on Central Business Dis- 
tricts. Exchange Bibliography No. 16. 
1960. 26 pp. $1.25. Both available from 
Exchange Bibliographies, Committee of 
Planning Librarians, 6318 Thornhill Dr.. 
Oakland 11, Calif. 


Urbanization and Changing Land 
Uses: A Bibliography of Selected Refer- 
ences, 1950-1958. Compiled by Elizabeth 
Gould Davis, Hugh A. Johnson, and Claude 
C. Haren. U.S.D.A. Publication No. 825. 
Available from Correspondence and Publi- 
cations Distribution, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1960. 


Housing 

The Feasibility of Cooperative Housing 
for East Hills. ACTION-Housing, Inc., 1 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1960. 17 
pp. $1. 


Residential Displacement and Resettle- 
ment of the Aged. Sidney Goldstein and 
Basil G. Zimmer. Rhode Island Division 
on Aging. Available from Rhode Island 
Development Council, Hayes St., Provi- 
dence 8. 1960. 


Survey of New Homeowners: 1957 and 
1959. Norwalk Planning 
Veterans Memorial Park, Norwalk, Conn. 
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The Human Use of the Earth. 
Philip Wagner. The Free Press, 
Glencoe. Ill. 1960. 270 pp. $6. 

The author suggests how different 
human cultures and social arrange- 
ments express themselves in artificial 
features of man’s environment. The 
theme of the book is both geographi- 
cal and ecological. 





Schools 

Master Plan of Schools. City Planning 
Commission, Veterans Memorial Park, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 1960. 


1975 Metropolitan Tulsa Public School 
Needs. Tulsa Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission, 406 So. Denver, Tulsa 3. 
1960. 


Urban Renewal 

Evaluation Report: Architectural Ad- 
visory Panel—Redevelopment of the Gold- 
en Gateway. San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency, 525 Golden Gate Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 1960. 

Eight different proposals for the same 
site put under the scrutiny of a distin- 
guished panel. No plan comes out com- 
pletely endorsed. Interesting report. 


Oakland Mobilizes for Urban Renewal. 
Bulletin 1, Urban Renewal Service, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1960. 


A Report on Relocation in the Livestock 
Show Area of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Housing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock, 121 ©. Second St., Little Rock. 
1960. 


Status of Urban Renewal Projects in 
the State of Connecticut. Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission, 242 Trumbull St.. 
Hartford 3. 1960. 


This is Your City. Planning Depart- 
ment Civie Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 
1960. 


Water Fronts 

Our Vanishing Shoreline. National 
Park Service, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


Remaining Shoreline Opportunities in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York. 
Great Lakes Shoreline Recreation Area 
Survey, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Washington 25, D. C. 1960. 


Zoning 

Proposal for a Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals. City Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Youngstown, Ohio. 1950. 


Zoning in New Jersey. Department of 


Conservation and Economic Development, 


33 W. State St. Trenton. 1960. 68 pp. $2. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies, 


River Basin Administration and 
the Delaware. Roscoe C. Martin, 
Guthrie S. Birkhead, Jesse Burk. 
head, and Frank J. Munger. Syra- 
cuse University Press. 1960. 390 pp. 
$5. 

Using the Delaware River as a 
case study, the authors examine gov. 
ernment administration of river ba- 
sins and comment on the economic, 
legal, and political aspects of re. 
gional development. They _ believe 
that, although the United States has 
had considerable experience in river 
basin administration, most programs 
require much more concerted action 
than they have thus far known, 

As concerns the Delaware specif. 
ically, the book states that there are 
significant water-resource functions 
which are presently poorly adminis 
tered or completely ignored, and 
that existing governmental machin- 
ery is inadequate. They then pro- 
pose a two-phase plan for handling 
the problem. 

This book is especially timely in 
view of the new administration’s in- 
terest in river basin development. 





Administration 

County Government: Structure and 
Building Space Needs. Cape May County 
Planning Board, Cape May Court House, 
N.J. 1960. 102 pp. $2.50. 


A Study of the County Unit of Gov- 
ernment for Lincoln County. Prepared 
for the Council of the County of Lincoln 
by E. G. Faludi and Associates, 614 Church 
St.. Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 1960. 


West Virginia Planning Manual: City- 
County. West Virginia Economic Devel: 
opment Agency. Charleston 5. 1960. 


Civic Centers 

Toward a Governmental-Arts Center 
for St. Petersburg. Prepared by the Grad: 
uate Program in City Planning, University 
of North Carolina, for the Department ol 
Planning, St. Petersburg, Fla. 1960. 





NOTE: The San Bernardino-River- 
side Valley Area Planning Commis 
sion has informed us that its supply 
of the report San Bernardino-Riverside 
Valley Area Planning (noted in the 
December ASPO Newsletter) has been 
exhausted. The agency, however, does 
have copies of its annual report—The 
People and The Land—available free 
io public agencies. 
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